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FOREWORD 


This is the third ina series of research studies concerned with the analysis 
of selected economic, social or demographic aspects of the working population 
in Canada. The statistical information on which this study was based is derived 
from the decennial Censuses of Canada for 1941, 1951 and 1961. The methodology 
followed was originally developed by Dr. Scoville in his doctoral dissertation 
‘*The Job Content of the U.S. Economy, 1940- 1970’’, Harvard University, 1964. 


Professor Scoville was assisted inthe preparation ofthe statistical material 
by Mr. John Moran and Mrs. Sylvia Wargon; both members of the Census Division. 
The study was prepared under the joint direction of Dr. Karol J. Krotki, Assistant 
Director (Research), Census Division and Dr. Sylvia Ostry, Director, Special 
Manpower Studies and Consultation. 


The responsibility for the analysis and interpretation of the data is that of 
the author and not of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


WALTER E. DUFFETT, 


Dominion Statistician. 
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This study was conducted with the assistance and cooperation of several 
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ments are due to Dr. Sylvia Ostry, whose interest in the problem of job content 
made these research facilities available, to Miss A.G. Wood for supplying com- 
parability tables for the Canadian and United States Census data for the past 
twenty years and to Mrs. Sylvia Wargon for preparing the tables in Appendix II. 
Time limitations have unfortunately prevented as intensive an examination of the 
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THE THEORY AND MEASUREMENT OF JOB CONTENT 


Economists have long been concerned with the 
type and complexity of the work which people do. 
What kinds of work are important, in terms of the 
functions, equipment, and processes involved? What 
levels of skill, responsibility, and general job com- 
plexity characterize this work? A large number of 
other labour market variables are affected by the 
answers to these questions —wage, education, and 
training distributions or requirements, the facility of 
adjustment to economic and technological changes, 
and even the age andsex distribution of employment. 
The principal goal of this paper is to attempt to 
estimate the kinds of jobs in the Canadian economy, 
by function and level, and to compare the resulting 
structure with that of the United States. This first 
section is concerned with a review of the background, 
theory, and methodology of the study. Further dis- 
cussion of these topics can be found in the original 
study ofthe United States; the discussion of method- 
ology is particularly truncated in this report.! 


Historical Concern with Job Content 


Economic analysts over two centuries have 
considered the effects of economic processes — 
capital accumulation, technological change, market 
shifts—on the types of jobs and their relative em- 
portance, as well as the more frequently studied 
effects on employment and output, wages, prices, 
and welfare. Starting at the usual milepost, there 
are scattered references to the content of various 
jobs in The Wealth of Nations. For Adam Smith, the 
great force for progress was the division of labour, 
and he asserted that this process led to increased 
**dexterity’’.? But this increased dexterity seems on 
the whole to reduce the content of manufacturing 
jobs,* and Smith is emphatic that the job of country 
labourers is in no way less complex than those of 
the ‘*mechanic-trades’’.4 


Ricardo’s familiar analysis forecast that a 
rising proportion ofthe national income would accrue 
to rent aS a country’s population grew. This in- 
crease in the ‘‘net income’’ of society will lead to 
expanded employment of ‘‘menial servants’’, which 
will absorb some of the labour displaced by the use 
of machinery.* Ricardo thus predicted a shift in the 
types of work performed, from skilled crafts to 
menial service, and hence a movement from rela- 
tively complex and demanding jobs to those of a 
lower level. 


1See J.G. Scoville, ‘‘The Job Content of the U.S. 
Economy, 1940-1970’’, a report (Stemming from a thesis 
at Harvard University, 1964) prepared for the United States 
Department of Labor, Office of Manpower, Automation and 
Training. This report will probably be published in 1967. 

2 Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations, (New York: 
Modern Library, 1937), p. 8. 

3 Ibid., pp. 734-735. ‘*The man whose life is spent 
performing a few simple operations. . . generally becomes 
as stupid and ignorant as it is possible for a human crea- 
ture to become.’’ 

4 Jbid., p. 127. This passage is hard to beat for a 
balanced assessment of job complexity in terms of skill, 
responsibility, judgement, materials, and equipment in- 
volved. 

5 David Ricardo, Principles of Political Economy, 
(London: George Bell, 1891), pp. 383-384. 


Marx foresaw much the same process. Machines 
are first used to do the skilled manual work of men, 
while the men are ‘‘demoted to a source of motive 
power’’, only to be subsequently displaced from 
such tasks also.® He is explicit on the elimination 
of skills in the process of mechanization: 


Along with the tool, the skill of the workman 
in handling it passes over to the machines... 
Hence, in the place of the hierarchy of special- 
ized workmen that characterises manufacture, 
there steps, in the automatic factory, a tendency 
to equalize and reduce to one and the same 
level every kind of work that has to be done by 
the minders of the machines.’ 


This reduction in the content of blue-collar jobs is 
accompanied by the substitution of capital for labour, 
unskilled labour for skilled, and women and children 
for men.® 


Analysis and comment of this type can be found 
in the writings of many other economists.® Alfred 
Marshall and J.B. Clark were generally optimistic 
about the future course of skill levels and working 
conditions. Francis Walker, Henry George and J.R. 
Commons felt that on the whole the average jot was 
becoming less demanding in terms of skills and 
abilities. Nevertheless, economists did not usually 
dwell on these problems, and we are often confined 
to obiter dicta instead of concrete analysis. A 
glance at sociological literature, however, reveals 
that Durkheim, Friedmann and Abruzzi have concen- 
trated explicitly on the changing content of jobs in 
the processes of mechanization and automation. The 
latter two have especially stressed the complexity 
of the changes in job content which can accompany 
changing technology. Unfortunately, their work has 
tended to concentrate upon—and be most applicable 
to— blue-collar jobs, at present aminority of alljobs. 


This, then is a brief summary of the history of 
thinking about the problem of job content. Most 
writers have felt that machines displace skilled 
labour; Ricardo and Marx saw a shift from such 
crafts to menial service. Writers from Marx on have 
generally set against this trend toward reduction of 
job content, the growth of very highly skilled work — 
engineers and superior mechanics for Marx, a Similar 
‘*‘New Artisan Group’’ for Friedmann.'® None of them, 
however, made any effort to assess the quantitative 
importance of the shifts among various types and 
content levels of jobs. Part of the purpose of the 
job content frameworkis to provide asystem in which 
such propositions can be tested. 


® Karl Marx, Capital, (Chicago: Kerr, 1926), pp. 406- 


410. 

’ Ibid., p. 459. 

8 Ibid., pp. 470- 487. 

° Discussion and references for other writers will 
be found in Scoville, op. cit., Chapter I. 

© Georges Friedmann, /ndustrial Society, (Glencoe: 
The Free Press, 1955), pp. 197-200. 
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Job Content — The Focus and Level of Jobs 


The job content model identifies two dimen- 
sions ofthe jobs in an economy —the principal focus, 
function, or equipment involved, and the relative 
levels of complexity, skill, and responsibility per- 
taining to jobs. The first dimension, that of job 
families, aggregates jobs with the same technical 
focus or ‘‘focus of attention’? of the workers in- 
volved.1! Theimportance of thistechnical discussion 
for job content, training, wage structure and other 
phenomena is discussed more fully by Dunlop, with 
appropriate examples.!? Within focus-oriented fami- 
lies, jobs are differentiated by varying levels of job 
content—skills, responsibilities, and training re- 
quired differ, with the result that jobs are arrayed 
in ladders of complexity, promotion and compen- 
sation. 


This aggregate model of job content is analo- 
gous to the organization of jobs at the operations 
level. Micro-economic job families and clusters form 
the underlying fabric of jobs in an economy. They 
have been analyzed by Dunlop and Livernash with 
special regard to the effects of these common tech- 
nological and promotional foci on the structure and 
determination of wages.'* A few examples can be 
given of such families —the jobs centered about the 
baking process, in a rolling mill, or along an auto- 
mobile assembly line. Logically, it would be possible 
to create aggregate job families and content levels 
by summing those we discern in plants and other 
units of operations. As this approach is empirically 
precluded, aggregate job content data must be ob- 
tained by re-allocation of such information as we 
now have. 


The job families and content levels of this 
model are of interest for reasons other than simple 
curiosity about what people do. The distribution of 
jobs by type and level is related to the structure of 
wages, the kinds and duration of education and 
training required, worker mobility and other labour 
market phenomena. 


Methodology I — Job Families 


AS we cannot use the inductive approach of 
adding up ‘‘micro-economic’’ job families and clus- 
ters, we must create aggregate families by reclassi- 
fication of available data according to ladders of 
promotion and common technical foci. The reclassi- 
fication must be performed in the light of relevant 
questions about the work people do, for example, 
questions arising from the theory and analysis of 
technological change. However, some of the matters 
of most interest today cannot be reflected in a new 
classification because of fundamental limitations of 


** John T. Dunlop, J/ndustrial Relations Systems, 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1958), pp. 52-54. 

2 Ibid., pp. 47 ff. 

13. J.T. Dunlop, ‘‘The Task of Contemporary Wage 
Theory,’’ J.T. Dunlop, editor, The Theory of Wage Deter- 
mination, (London: Macmillan, 1957); E.R. Livernash, 
*“‘The Internal Wage Structure,’’ in G.W. Taylor and F.C, 
Pierson, editors, New Concepts in Wage Determination, 
(N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1957). 


the background data. Examples of distinctions which 
a more successful job family scheme would include 
are those between production and maintenance work, 
and between jobs merely adjacent to large systems 
of machinery (e.g., an assembly line) and jobs 
directing such systems (as in an automated rolling 
mill). The families identified in this study represent 
a balance between the questions we were able to 
ask and the ability of the data to answer them. The 
eighteen families used will be briefly described 
at this point. 


1. Tools — Specialized; 

2. Tools — Non-specialized; 

3. Machines and equipment — Specialized; and 
4, Machines and equipment — Non-specialized. 


The effects on job content of the size and com- 
plexity of equipment involved have been noted 
by Dunlop.'4 Tools encompass those instruments 
normally included under that title plus the small- 
er machines for which one man is responsible; 
machines usually involve longer processes and 
numerous inter-related jobs. The tools and ma- 
chines families were divided into specialized 
and non-specialized jobs —the first group ofjobs 
are narrowly specialized by industry or function, 
while non-specialized jobs have a relatively 
wide range of applicability. 


5. Inspection. —This family contains those jobs 
whose primary focus is the inspection or Super- 
intendence of work processes or product quality. 


6. Vehicle operation. — Vehicles are a special type 
of machine, in which the content, tasks and re- 
sponsibilities of the job are significantly affect- 
ed by the moveability of the workplace. 


7. Farm. —These jobs are easily recognized as a 
specific family with regard to job content and 
promotion patterns. 


8. Sales A (Considerable knowledge of product re- 
quired) and 


9. Sales B(Little knowledge of product required). — 
Both families are centered about a focus on 
selling, but the first class of jobs requires a 
more detailed knowledge of product character- 
istics, while the second family is much more 
focused on the act of selling itself, 


10. Clerical.—This family includes those jobs cen- 
tered on the creation and collection of records 
and correspondence. 


1 Personal Service. —These jobs involve the pro- 
vision of personal services to customers, either 
individually or in groups. 


12. Entertainment. — Jobs in this family are focused 
on the production of entertaining items or events, 
including cultural and artistic endeavours. 


13. Protection. —Specific service jobs focused on 
the protection of persons or property are in- 
cluded in this family. 


J.T. Dunlop, /ndustrial Relations Systems, p. 53. 
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14. Education.—This is another family centered 
about a specific type of service —the provision 
of education and training. 


15. Health. —This job family is focused on the care 
and cure of patients, and includes related ‘‘para- 
medical’’ jobs. 


16. Welfare. — Both social and religious welfare ser- 
vices are included in this group —the range of 


tasks is broadly similar. 


17. Administration and organization. —The jobs in 
this family are centered upon the direction and 
management of economic and social units, such 


as firms, labour unions, and governments. 


18. Research and design. — These jobs are concerned 
primarily with research (basic and applied) and 
the design of products, equipment, and methods. 


Methodology Ii — Job Content Levels 


Ranking of occupations by job content was 
performed by a process analogous to customary job 
evaluation procedures. A set of data on the training, 
skills, and abilities required by four thousand jobs 
was first adapted tothe United States Census frame- 
work. These data were then regressed against 1960 
full-time earnings, to estimate the ‘‘shadow prices’’ 
placed onthe various characteristics by the market. ?5 


1S The regression equation, with all coefficients in 
United States dollars, was: 


**Value of the job’’ 
(1960 full-time wage 
and salary income) 


= 5568.89 

+138.,37 (Required level of genera] 
educational development, 
in years)* 

+183.62 (Required level of specific 
vocational preparation, in 
years)* 

-284.30 (Index of general intelli- 
gence required) 

-126.72 (Index of numerical ability 
required) 

~—396.59 (Index of spatial perception 
required)* 

+ 41.47 (Index of form perception 
required) 

+152.94 (Index of motor co-ordina- 
tion required) 

—724.42 (Index of finger dexterity 
required) * 

+ 70.20 (Index of manual dexterity 
required) 

+128.13 (Index of Eye-Hand-Foot 
co-ordination required) 

+320.98 (Index of Color discrimmi- 
nation Ability) * 

+e, 


The indices run from 1 (top) to 5 (bottom), hence 
minus signs on coefficients indicate positive relation- 
ships, and vice versa. The coefficients of those variables 
marked with an asterisk are significantly different from 
zero at the 5% level. Two other indices (verbal ability re- 
quired and clerical perception required) could not be used 
to collinearity with the other variables, particularly gen- 
eral intelligence. The raw data are from the Estimates of 
Worker Traits Requirements for 4000 Jobs, United States 
Bureau of Employment Security, 1956. The translation 
from the indices inthat document to years required of gen- 
eral and specific preparation is found in R.S. Eckaus, 
**Economic Criteria for Education and Training,’’ Review 
of Economics and Statistics, May 1964, p. 185n. 


These variables explained about 45 percent of the 
variance in earnings, and about 61 percent when 
combined with rough indices of the importance of 
varying age, racial, sex and regional characteristics. 
The regression estimates of the ‘‘value’’ of each 
occupation based on training and aptitude require- 
ments were used to place occupations into five job 
content levels, with only minor readjustments when 
the estimates were clearly contrary to fact. Occupa- 
tions valued at more than $6,700 were placed in the 
top group; those below $3,900, in the bottom group. 
These figures were three standard deviations above 
and below the mean, respectively. The range between 
$3,900 and $6,700 was divided into three levels: 
$3,900- 4,800, $4,800- 5,800, and $5,800- 6,700. 


In the original study, the detailed occupations 
of the United States Census were allocated to the 
cells of the job content matrix by the procedures 
outlined above. The method employed in this study 
was to establish comparable groupings of Canadian 
Census data. Among the assumptions implicit in this 
approach, two important ones come immediately to 
mind. First, we assume that the content of a specific 
job varies little between the two countries —that a 
physician, carpenter, or truck driver does pretty 
much the same thing in Canada and the United 
States. This assumption does not Seem unreasonable, 
but no easy method of testing it is apparent. A 
second assumption lies in the original market- 
valuation process used to establish job content 
levels. Occupations were ranked by the values 
placed on their skills and training requirements by 
the labour markets of the United States. It is not 
likely that precisely the same values would be found 
in the Canadian economy, but the use of a relatively 
small number of job content strata should render 
this objection to our procedure fairly harmless. 
Nevertheless, the creation of internationally com- 
parable statistics on job content does rest on the 
assumption that relative valuations of the various 
aspects of job content are more or less the same. 


Canadian Occupational Data 


The occupational data of the Canadian Census 
have been broadly similar to those collected in the 
United States. Canadian data have lacked the spe- 
cific purpose of measuring social-economic groups 
which lies behind United States data and have re- 
tained their general industrial nature more persist- 
ently. Nevertheless, the amount of information on 
types and levels of jobs is roughly the same in both 
Censuses, and most titles are identical or involve 
only small differences of language. Comparability 
tables prepared by the DBS Census Division were 
used to convert the Canadian data to the basis used 
in the earlier study. Although some of the titles are 
not directly comparable, there often exists compar- 
ability between groups of titles. As the nature of the 
job content modelistoassign jobs of similar content 
to the same cell of the matrix, such groupings can 
often be allocated directly without need for compar- 
ability of specific titles. In those cases in which it 
was necessary to ‘‘break’’ a Canadian title (for 
example, to follow the United States distinction be- 
tween craftsmen and apprentices in building, printing 
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and other trades), its employment was pro-rated 
according to the United States employment data. 
Questionable divisions of this sort should involve 
only a small percentage of the labour force; even an 
average difference of 20 percentage points between 
United States and Canadian distributions in all the 
pro-rated occupations would have resulted in mis- 
allocation of about 3 per cent of the Canadian labour 
force in 1951. It seems likely that the differences 
would be much smaller—if 5 per cent of United 
States compositors are apprentices, the Canadian 
figure should not be far off. The details of the pro- 
cedures employed and the resulting classification 
can be obtained from the Census Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics.*® 


Three final points must be made akout the 
Canadian occupational data and their comparability 
with United States’ statistics. In the first place, 


16 The original classifications for United States data 
are found in Scoville, op. cit., Appendix I. 


occupational data for Newfoundland prior to entering 
the Confederation have not been adjusted to the 
Canadian framework, and probably could not be so 
adjusted. Newfoundland’s relative size implies that 
that no major distortions should arise from this 
omission. Secondly, the published Canadian Census 
data used in this paper are labour force measure- 
ments, while those utilized in the earlier study of 
the United States pertained to employment. Without 
reworking the basic data, it is impossible to assess 
the magnitude of any biases in comparison of such 
data. Labour force data should exert a downward 
bias on measured job content levelsif unemployment 
rates vary inversely with level of job content. 
Finally the Canadian Censuses are taken in the 
second year of the decade (1941, 1951, etc.) while 
those in the United States are taken in the initial 
year (1940, 1950, etc.). It is unlikely that small 
difference in reference periods would significantly 
affect the broad structural phenomena which are the 
subject of this study. 


THE JOB CONTENT OF CANADA, 1941, 1951 AND 1961 


In the twenty year period since 1941, the struc- 
ture of Canada’s jobcontent has undergone consider- 
able change. Job families and content levels have 
experienced widely differing patterns of growth, with 
the result that the types and level of jobs in the 
Canadian economy of 1961 contrast sharply with 
those of 1941. 


The Canadian matrix of job content of the three 
census years is shown in Table 1. This section is 
devoted to a discussion of the major changes in the 
job content of the Canadian economy which are re- 
vealed by the information in this table and the 
supplementary data included in the Appendix. 


TABLE 1. Job Content Levels of Canada, 1941,1 1951 and 1961 
Labour force, 14 years of age and over, in thousands 
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1 Excluding armed services. 
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TABLE 1. Job Content Levels of Canada, 1941,! 1951 and 1961—Concluded 
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1 Excluding armed services. 


Behaviour of Job Content Levels 


The percentages of the Canadian labour force 
occupied in each of the five job content levels in 
1941, 1951 and 1961 are shown in Table 2. The 
share of the three top content levels have risen 
substantially since 1941, with the result that the 


distribution, formerly Showing an inverse relationship 
between content level and percentage share, now 
exhibits a marked peak at level III. The reduced 
importance of levels IV and V has contributed most 
to the increase in level III, with smaller gains in 
levels I and II. 


TABLE 2. Percentage Distribution, Job Content Levels, Canada, 1941, 1951 and 1961 


The overall rise of nationwide job content level 
is composed of different growth rates characterizing 
the two decades. Canadian Gross National Product 
(in 1949 dollars) increased by 48.5 per cent in the 
first decade, but by only 42.7 per cent in the second. 
This 12.0 per cent decline in the rate of growth of 
output was accompanied by a 13.8 per cent decline 
in employment growth. The effects of this reduced 
buoyancy of aggregate demand on the five job con- 
tent levels can be seen in Table 3. Rates of growth 
declined at all levels but the highest, and the per- 
centage decline in the rate of growth was centered 


on the middle levels of job content. Growth of highest 
content jobs accelerated in spite of declining Gross 
National Product growth, as also occurred in the 
United States from 1950 to 1960. The apparent rela- 
tive strength of level V growth is misleading. The 
tendency for lowest level personal service jobs to 
behave counter-cyclically (noted in the earlier study 
of the United States) accounts for the small impact 
on this group.?’ 


17 Cf. Scoville, op. cit., p. 103. 
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TABLE 3. Rates of Growth and Impact of Reduced Overall Growth, by Job Content Levels, 
Canada, 1941-51 and 1951-61 


Percentage change in labour force 
1941-51 1951-61 
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Job Content Levels by Sex 


The distribution of the labour force among job 
content levels differs considerably by sex, as shown 
in Table 4. Women are more heavily concentrated in 
levels I, II] and V, and extremely weak in level II. 
Their strength in level I stems from the dominance 
of the educational job family, and the relatively 
large number of women at levels III and V derives 


TABLE 4. Percentage Distribution, Job Content 


Job content level and sex 


Job Content Levels by Province 


Given the substantial differences in the indus- 
tries (and hence job families) which dominate each 
province, the data of Table 5 reveal few surprises. 
These data show that the distribution of the labour 
force by the five content levels varied considerably, 
with the regions ranked from high to low in the 
following approximate order in 1961: Ontario and 
British Columbia, Quebec, Alberta, Nova Scotia, the 


from their preponderant share of level III clerical 
and health work and level V personal services. 
Although both male and female content level distri- 
butions were changed over the two decades, the 
impact was greatest on the male distribution. Among 
women, labour force share in the top two levels rose 
from just over 12 to just under 13 per cent, while 
the male percentage jumped from 14 to 21 per cent. 


Levels by Sex, Canada, 1941, 1951 and 1961 


Territories, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, 
Saskatchewan with Prince Edward Island at the 
bottom. This ranking is based upon an estimate of 
the mean content level of the various areas derived 
from the distributions by giving a weight of 5 to 
level I, 1 to level V, and so on. As the differences 
between the mean values are often very small, and 
the difference from top to bottom is less than one 
third of a content level, it would be improper to lay 
much stress on the list given. 
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TABLE 5. Percentage Distribution by Job Content Levels, Provinces, 1941, 1951 and 1961 


Province and year 


Level 
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Yukon and Northwest Territories: 
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One proposition can be quite safely established 
about the interprovincial content level distribution, 
even if we cannot construct a wholly reliable rank- 
ing: the provincial distributions clearly exhibit a 
trend toward homogeneity during the period from 
1941 to 1961. Table 6 shows the variances of the 
provinces about the unweighted means by content 
levels for the two end-points of the period. On job 
content levels II through V, the variances have de- 
clined; often quite substantially; the inter-province 
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variance on level I rose slightly. Since a variance 
of zero in all cases would represent perfect homo- 
geneity, the direction of the twenty year trend is 
evident. As the bottom line of Table 6 shows, ex- 
clusion of Newfoundland from the 1961 Canadian 
figures does not alter this conclusion. It should be 
noted that a similar homogenization of inter-regional 
job content level distribution occurred in the United 
States from 1940 to 1960. 
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TABLE 6. Variance of the Provinces about their Mean Content Level by Job Content Levels, 
1941 and 1961 


Behaviour of Job Families 


As can be seen from Table 7, the growthpatterns 
of the 18 job families were quite varied. Among the 
‘‘eoods producing’’ families, the four tools and ma- 
chines families grew fairly rapidly from 1941 to 1951 
and very slowly in the following decade. In both 
decades, the non-specialized jobs increased more 
swiftly than those which are applicable to a narrow 
range of tasks or industries. The other two families 
which are focused primarily on processes of goods 
production are inspection and farming. The first 
experienced strong growth in both decades, while 
farming was the only family to decline over the 
period, losing roughly one quarter of its jobs each 
decade. 


It is often said that the modern American or 
Canadian economy is no longer goods-oriented, but 
service-oriented. While this may be true, interest 
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attaches to the different types of services, and vary- 
ing growth rates for them are evident from Table 7. 
Entertainment, protection, and education grew in 
both decades, but much more rapidly in the period 
from 1951 to 1961. Health and welfare services grew 
at different rates, but were similar in that their 
growth rates increased only slightly in the second 


decade. The behaviour of the personal services 
family is most interesting, since many of the jobs 
in this family (especially on level V) are the sort 
which men (or their wives) take when they cannot 
find a better job. Thus, during the ‘forties, when the 
erowth rate of employment was higher and the rate 
of unemployment averaged 2.0 per cent compared 
with 4.3 per cent in the subsequent decade, em- 
ployment inpersonal services declined by one eighth. 
From 1951 to 1961, however, aggregate demand lost 
some of its buoyancy, and these same jobs increased 
by more than two fifths. 


TABLE 7. Percentage Changes in Labour Force, by Job Familly, Canada, 1941-51 and 1951-61 


Job family 
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The remaining six families all grew more rapidly 
than the labour force as a whole but only research 
and design and sales B jobs had increased growth 
rates in the second decade. Sales jobs which require 
considerable knowledge of the product and its char- 
acteristics grew in the ‘forties more rapidly than 
those whose principal focus is upon the act of sell- 
ing per se, but more slowly for 1951 and 1961. The 
increased growth of more strictly ‘‘selling-oriented’’ 
jobs may reflect the decline of aggregate growth 
rates in the same way that the behaviour of personal 
service jobs does. The growth rates of vehicle 
operation and clerical jobs were roughly halved in 
the ’fifties, and both families grew more readily at 
levels III and below than did their higher content 
level jobs. The reduced growth of administration 
and organization jobs was accompanied by a shift 
away from level III—largely self-employed mana- 
gers —to level II personnel, who are mostly salaried 
officials of firms and governments. 


The tables in Appendix II present additional 
information about the 1961 job content matrix, for 
males and females separately, showing mean earn- 


ings and median years of schooling for each of the 
ninety cells. The data for both males and females 
in Appendix IIA, reveals the expected positive 
correlation between levels of job content and mean 
earnings. Also apparent are considerable earnings 
differentials between job families as well as within 
them. An even closer correspondence between 
schooling levels and job content levels appears in 
Appendix IIB. 


Rather wide sex differentials in earnings can 
also be observed, independent of job family and 
content level factors. The female earnings figures 
generally parallel those of males but at a much 
lower level. It is interesting to note from Appendix 
IIB that this earnings gap does not stem from wide 
differences in schooling. The male-female educa- 
tional difference is comparatively narrow, and some- 
times even the reverse of the earnings gap. Thus, 
for example, at all content levels of the family of 
clerical jobs, median female schooling was at least 
as great as male, but nowhere do mean female earn- 
ings exceed two thirds of the male earnings. 


COMPARISON WITH THE JOB CONTENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


In this section, the job content matrices of 
Canada and the United States are compared. The 
discussion begins with an analysis of the differing 
patterns of job families and content levels, and a 
comparison of changes since 1940. The final position 
contains an analysis of the sources of differences 
in job content levels in 1960-61. 


Job Content Levels 


The differing content level distributions of 
Canada and the United States are shown in Chart I. 
The same general trend toward increased shares for 
higher job content levels is apparent for both coun- 
tries. The gains in Canada, however, have been 
concentrated on level III, with the result that the 
gap between the two countries at levels I and II has 
widened, especially since 1950. The two distribu- 


tions were most similarin 1950-51, with the Canadian 
distribution being concentrated more heavily in 
levels IV and V in 1941, and more sharply peaked at 
the center in 1961. 


The two distinct patterns of change have been 
produced at growth rates which differ both by content 
levels and for aggregate employment. As can be 
seen in Table 8, the two economies grew at about 
the same overall rate during the ‘forties, with the 
United States growing faster than Canada at both 
ends of the content level scale, but more slowly at 
level III. In the second decade of more sluggish 
growth, the impact of the slowdown was much greater 
in the United States, notably on content levels III, 
IV, and V. As a consequence, the job content dis- 
tributions of the two economies, which were very 
similar in 1950/1, had moved apart by 1960/1. 


TABLE 8. Growth Rates,‘ by Job Content Levels, Canada and United States 1940/1 -50/1 
and 1950/1 -60/1 


1940/1-50/1 


Canada 


1950/1-60/1 


United States United States 


1 Percentage change in labour force for Canada and in employment for the United States. 
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CANADIAN AND U.S. CONTENT LEVEL DISTRIBUTIONS 
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A comparison of the job content level distribu- over the twenty year period. However, the male 
tions by sex is shown in Table 9. The female distri- distributions have diverged, with the gaps widening 
butions have, on the whole, become more similar considerably at levels I, II, and III. 


TABLE 9. Percentage Distribution: by Job Content Levels, by Sex, Canada and United States, 
1940/1 and 1960/1 


1940/1 1960/1 
Sex and level 
Canada United States United States 
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Relative Importance and Growth of Job Families 


In Table 10, below, the shares of the 18 job 
families are shown for the two countries in 1960-61. 
With the exception of non-specialized machine tools, 
the Canadian economy is more heavily specialized 


in basically goods-producing families—tools, ma- 
chines, inspection, and farming. The rest of the 
families have about the same shares in both coun- 
tries, except for personal services and research and 
design, respectively one third and one half again as 
important in the United States. 


TABLE 10. Percentage Distribution,' by Job Family, Canada, 1961 and United States, 1960 


Job family 
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1 Labour force for Canada: Employment for United States. 


The process of ‘‘catching-up’’, which lies be- 
hind the similarity of the two distributions, is shown 
in Table 11. Over the 20 year period, there were 
considerable differences in growth rates by family. 
Seven Canadian job families, which had about the 
same share as in the United States in 1960/1, ex- 
perienced growth rates well above their counterparts 
in the United States. Families which achieved parity 


in this fashion include vehicle operation, sales, 
entertainment, education, health, and administration 
and organization. Rates of growth in the remaining 
job families also tended to exceed the rates in the 
United States, although the higher overall Canadian 
growth led to little change in the two countries’ 
relative positions. 


TABLE 11. Percentage Change,‘ by Job Family, Canada, 1941-61, United States, 1940-60 
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Re RIES CIC ooo co cicenncanscofasenavssncansroacnnnefoxcsoanuabsapnesanuetuansstenauanvacanwa 58.7 
RRM ore ere gt aE PORE R S  Coc ee hip! Bo, cconanavb aveen te cer ses soanyedene gan nem mmeveacpmentean 114.2 
Personal service 22.1 
aseeare rN ei Rie eS, BE wesscecartsedbe Ade vnves oxshontoapepnusspmepnssace 51.4 
ooh te eae 56.3 
PERUSE ML Ba coc cnsisvonnesecd 72.6 
Le Fonninehviornnnongeanneatiiinatensanbsnst 103.9 
I soasiicnuiinipamapeneonnheinatipumanedoapdeatmane 61.8 
PACAP UNE OTOUNA ALIGN ©... cates du Mtcoscasecsvoncivostscucsceshopsesonchecssassnascsttrors 46.8 
iE a ccccleieilintennan ven solanoonibarionscneiaiiiek 224.5 
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1 Labour force for Canada: Employment for United States. 
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The Source of Content Level Differences, 1960-61 


There are several sources from which these 
differing aggregate job content structures in the 
two economies can arise: different relative impor- 
tance of industries, of job families within industries, 
and of the various levels within each family. Ana- 
lysis of the industrial sources of difference would 
require more time and effort than is available for 
this study, since the industrial classifications of 
both countries would have to be adjusted as the 
occupational classes have been. Thus, this section 
is restricted to two broad sources of difference — 
varying importance of the 18 job families, and differ- 
ent content level distributions within them. The 
first measurement will take account of effects on 
the level distribution arising from differing technical 
foci— for example, the fact that farming is more im- 
portant in Canada than in the United States, while 
personal services are less important. The second 
measurement will detect the effects of content level 
substitutions within major job families. 


The methodology is quite straightforward. The 
percentage of total 1960 United States employment 
in each of the 90 cells of the matrix was known. 
Each job family was adjusted to the same relative 
importance it had in the Canadian census of 1961, 
without changing the relative importance of the five 
levels as found in the United States, a statistical 
procedure known as. standardization. Thus, the 
Specialized Tools family comprised 3.86 per cent of 
the United States employment, but 5.23 per cent of 
the Canadian labour force; the United States per- 
centage at each level was then multiplied by the 
ratio of these numbers, i.e. 1.35. When similar com- 
putations were performed for all job families, we 
obtained the aggregate content level distribution 
which would characterize the United States if job 
families there had the same relative importance as 
in Canada. The differences between this standard- 
ized distribution and the actual 1960 United States 


distribution are shown in line 2 of Table 12. The 
residuals between the standardized distribution and 
the actual 1961 Canadian distribution were attributed 
to differences of content level distributions within 


families (line 3, Table 12).** 


18 Algebraically, this process is easily explained. 
Let pj be the proportion of employment in the jth job 
family; 1jj the percentage of the jth job family at the ith 
content level; and Lj, the proportion of total employment 
at the ith content level. Using the pre-subscripts US and 
C for the two countries, we have 


ushi =~ us?j usliy 
j 

cli => oF) oli 
j 


The intervening step (content level structure with United 
States intra-family relationships, but Canadian inter-family 
relationships) is 


* 
ushi => ©? uslij 
j 


Adding and subtracting this latter term to the difference 
between ushi and chi, we have 


ushj - cli =» us?j uslij - = oPj usliy 
J J 


+2 Pj uslij-2 CPi clij, 
J J 


which readily yields 
=2 (usPj - Cj) uslij += cPjcuslij - clijy, 
J 
The first factor is the effect of differing importance of 


families; the second assesses the differences arising from 
differing content level distributions within families. 


TABLE 12. Sources of Difference, United States and Canadian Content 
Level Distributions, 1960/1 


Source of difference 


United States distribution 
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Effect of differing importance of families 
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Effect of differing levels within families 
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Canadian distribution 
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It is readily seen that the two effects are some- 
what different. The differing importance of the 18 
families tends toward a compression of the distri- 
bution toward the center, with some effect toward 
raising the overall level itself. As noted earlier, 
some families with typically low content levels, 
such as personal services and non-specialized ma- 
chines and equipment are less important in Canada 
than in the United States. This accounts for the 2.9 
percentage point shift away from level V. The rela- 
tive smallness of the high content level research 
and design family leads to most of the .6 percentage 
point loss by level I. 


The effect of differing intra-family level distri- 
butions is of another sort. There is some tendency 
toward compression of the aggregate distribution, 
since the largest gain isin level III, but the principal 
effect is a reduction of the job content of the 
Canadian economy. ‘‘Substitution’’ of levels within 


families is at the expense of levels I and II, and 
explains five eighths of the difference between the 
importance of level I in the United States and 
Canada, and more than reverses the increased rela- 
tive importance of level II which would stem from 
differing importance of job families alone. Intra- 
family substitution accounts for five sixths and two 
fifths respectively of the increased importance of 
levels III and IV in Canada, and offsets slightly the 
effect toward diminished importance of level V stem- 
ming from the different job family distribution. 


In brief, Canadians are more likely than 
Americans to work in job families with higher aver- 
age content levels, presumably a reflection of the 
industrial composition of the two countries. On the 
other hand, one observes in the Canadian economy 
comparatively greater employment at the lower 
content levels within these families. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In the twenty years from 1941 to 1961, the 
shares ofthe various content levels and job families 
in the Canadian economy changed substantially. 
The importance of higher job content levels, espec- 
ially level III, increased while levels IV and V de- 
clined relative to the rest of the labour force, 
Changes injob families varied between the extremes 
of research and design, which more than tripled, and 
farm jobs which declined by three sevenths over 
the period. 


These patterns of growth were such that a 
number of job families which were relatively small 
in 1941 had attained rough parity with their impor- 
tance in the United States by 1961. Major examples 
were education, health, and administration and 
organization. The generally similar job family dis- 
tributions of 1961 are thus the product of varied 
growth rates in the previous twenty years. The 
counter-cyclical behaviour of various low level, 
easy entry jobs, especially in personal services, 
was common to both Canadian and United States 
experience. 


A trend toward regional homogeneity of job 
content level distributions noted in the earlier study 
of the United States was also evident inthe Canadian 
provincial distributions. 


Job content level distributions in the two coun- 
tries moved toward closer similarity from 1941 to 
1951, when the growth rate of total employment was 
about the same. The reduction of overall growth in 
the ‘fifties was greater in the United States, which 
led to a greater impact there on the lower content 
levels’ rates of growth. This impact caused the 
content level distributions to diverge in the decade 
from 1951 to 1961. The differences between the two 
aggregate distributions in 1960-1961 were seen to be 
the result of two effects. The differing importance 
of job families in the two countries caused the 
Canadian distribution to be more compressed about 
the center, while the varying distributions by level 
within families led to a net downward impact on 
Canadian job content. 


APPENDIX I 
Job Content Matrices, Canada and Provinces, 1941, 1951 and 1961 


Female 


Job content level N.W.T. 


| thousands 


3,350.3 829.5 - 30.7 | 190.5 | 146.5 |1,181.6 |1,449.4 | 264.7 | 315.0 | 287.5 | 312.8 - 
4,000.8 |1,150.7 | 104.8 32.8 | 207.0 | 164.5 |1,436.9 |1,837.9 | 291.4 | 299.4 | 344.6 | 430.5 - 
4,471.1 |1,709.8 | 107.0 32.2 | 213.3 | 166.8 |1,689.1 |2,299.0 | 326.1 | 314.2 | 467.6 | 548.0 12.5 


ToT GA4T 0, setcssndvevesovasctavanacerchesreurinds 139.9 79.3 — 1.3 8.1 6.1 72.1 75.1 12.6 14.5 13.4 16.0 - 
LOST cerssccctcnvexevaketne-nnarevtseneras3a 189.1 95.8 4.5 1.4 10.5 8.1 84.8 103.3 14.6 15.4 18.1 24.1 - 
DOG rr wvesacageateanetennterenss ayeyes aneeae 280.4 158.7 6.7 1.8 14.6 11.8 127.2 163.2 20.7 19.1 33.2 39.2 0.8 

TEST GE wcissestevt cs cnsnenncdutven cdevareoaas 325.8 21.7 = 1.0 13.0 8.4 95.5 149.8 19.7 13.3 16.5 29.6 = 
OS Lys apcanseasvusitecnsustes tah avcseadet any 473.2 43.2 7.3 1.5 17.1 12.4 138.7 222.8 24.5 16.9 26.9 48.1 - 
LQG “vostnxsrscarepostrorasncssnacetonevyras 645.6 62.2 9.5 tog 21.9 15.9 188.8 297.8 32.4 22.6 46.2 68.8 1.5 

TED Se POA Ty its ssndercrcnencnavttoredesteen ease ents 826.5 289.1 = 4.4 48.5 32.8 316.0 446.4 66.4 49.6 ‘| 55.9 95. 2 - 
UGS Divacacccseresusssanyunsrenavtrenemneee | dey ame 469.8 28.3 7.6 66.3 49.8 488.5 685.8 96.5 66.2 | 101.2 | 161.9 - 
RDU Feattetestcecarurnpanstusntnces Satta nacre | 1,646.5 697.8 38.2 9.2 78.5 60.6 647.0 913.2 | 118.5 87.6 | 164.7 | 219.1 4.4 
DV TO acces caaipvinareacumannsomreeieasseete 1, 003.0 136.4 = 13.8 63.0 42.1 265.0 335.0 81.0 | 141.7 118.7 19.2 = 
MG asrescssesscvetaxarantvenseatesvanshere 995.6 197.4 32.5 13.4 58.8 39.3 274.4 349.3 82.4 | 133.3 120.9 88.2 = 
DOG Vier cn assavenemees canter ecaverewereverss | 912.0 326.6 23.2 11.3 47.9 31.5 283.8 414.8 81.7 117.9 | 123.3 100.1 2.4 
1,055.1 303.0 —_ 10.3 5769 57.1 433.0 443.1 85.0 95.9 83.1 92.9 - 
| 1,059.9 344.6 32.2 8.8 04.1 | 55.0 450.6 476.6 73.6 67.5 17.3 108.3 - 
| 985.1 464.4 28.0 8.0 50.3 47.1 442.3 509.8 72.6 67.2 | 100.1 120.7 3.3 
219.6 26.4 = 0.9 13.3 17.2 84.6 76.9 10.5 6.0 7.3 29.4 = 
| 267.5 | 44.8 | 14.2 | 1.2 14.0 20.3 101.0 94.2 11.5 6.2 10.8 39.0 - 
| 267.0 | 56.3 11.0 1.1 13.0 14.6 106. 8 105.4 11.7 7.2 14.1 37.8 0.7 

| 
P00} — | _ = — | = 0.3 0.4 0.1 == = 0.1 = 
4.4 | = 0.1 = 0.3 0.1 0.6 1.6 0.2 0.2 0.7 0.6 = 
8.4 0.1 0.2 — 0.4 0.2 1.3 3.1 0.5 0.4 1.0 1.1 0.1 

Ti~1941 ..... 22.9 2.3 - 0.1 0.6 | 0.4 6.6 12.3 1.6 0.8 0.9 1.9 = 
1951 . 23.0 1.9 0.2 0.1 0.6 0.5 71 12.0 NGG! 0.6 0.8 1) = 
1961 26.7 3.0 0.2 0.1 0.6 0.5 9.6 13.6 1.3 0.7 1.1 2.0 = 

TIT 1941 sscecrsesessseesnssseessssnessneenesnes 64.7 | 9.4 a 0.3 2.7 1.8 24.2 29.0 4.4 2.9 3.4 5.3 = 
BO EE ach eccnknsanpeginnarsacrcnsaeverssence 714.9 11.8 1.0 0.3 3.0 2.1 27.5 35.7 4.7 2.5 4.0 5.9 = 
VOGT. ccecstcen. cetesdensasansatesenen sfenes 89.5 14.4 1.4 0.3 3.0 2.2 33.0 42.1 |} 5.2 3.0 5.6 7.9 0.2 
| 

37.1 13.2 = 0.2 2.2 ES 18.1 16.7 2.6 1.3 1.8 565 = 
45.7 16.4 1.0 0.2 2.2 1.8 21.4 19.8 2.7 1.4 2.6 8.8 = 
42.4 | 18.0 1.0 0.2 1.9 1.4 18.9 21.7 264 1.3 3.0 8.8 0.1 

| 
| 93.9 1.5 = 0.3 7.8 13.1 35.3 18.5 1.8 1.0 1.0 16.6 — 
| 119.5 14.7 11.9 0.5 7.9 15.9 44.4 25.1 2.6 1.4 2.7 21.9 = 
100.0 | 20. 8 8.2 0.5 Tel 10.3 44.0 24.9 203 1.8 3.4 18 0.4 

| 
De wactptonanapenskeceseveutuncesttenctecenceaneeys 640.4 | 15.2 - Re 30.6 21.8 198. 2 256.4 34.9 22-9 27.9 60.4 _ 
888.5 Bond dR a | 9 38.4 28.9 261.5 354.2 48.6 29.4 50.1 84.2 os 
994.4 50.8 21.6 4.4 39.9 31.4 300.5 390.6 52.6 36.2 68.9 96.6 2.0 
0.5 = = = — _ 0.1 0.3 = = = = = 
0.8 0.1 = _ — — 0.3 0.5 — = = 0.1 = 
0.8 0.1 _ - =~ = 0.4 0.4 - = = 0.1 = 
141.5 0.8 = 0.4 4.8 3.2 38, 2 65.2 7.7 5-0 6.4 11.3 = 
122.4 1.2 1.3 0.2 3.0 2.1 32.1 62.2 5.0 2-2 4.8 10.8 = 
149.5 1.3 1.7 0.3 4.4 2.8 40.1 70.1 6.0 3.2 7.4 14.3 0.3 
RE eR ayes gexcns <sccean wacvonshoncceseabakcal 197.2 1.5 — 0.9 10.3 5.8 64.0 76.9 
4 : : ; ; : : 10.6 4.9 7.3] 17.9 es 
ee, Ereuouchenduasts thbreeisshisieeveninenss 364.4 3.9 18 1.8 15.4 10.6 108.2 137.1 20.3 11.7 22.3 33.0 = 
ORS OPER aLT oie 5.3] 91] 22] 17.5] 12.9] 135.4] 1585] 21.8| 15.8] 30. 38.6 | 0.9 
IV— one = 
eooe| | | | bil fe] oa] t3] ef] a3] or 
. . . . . . . ° . . Ay 3. . Re. 
TPE LW emonnateansunnnamanvatesacecatessyeles 59.5 23.1 1.2 0.2 2.4 1.7 20.5 33.7 5.0 3.4 65 30 0.2 
V—1941 278.5 11.7 _ 1.3 14.8 12.2 90.6 
. . . . . 104.0 14.9 11.5 12.7 . = 
Hs 359.9 20.9 9.3 1.8 18.4 15.1 111.9 135.9 20.5 13.3 19.8 3408 = 
SeaxnNestaeenshacenes 346.7 20.9 9.6 1.7; 15.6 14.0 104. 0 127.9 19.8 13.8 24.5 35.7 0.9 
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Job Content Matrices, Canada and Provinces, 1941, 1951 and 1961 — Continued 


Female 


Job content leve] 


Machines and equipment — Specialized: 


9.8 | 21.0 2.2 23.4 6.9 35.0 40.9 5.5 2.7 9.4 16.2 - 
6.5 | 12.1 2.5 16.8 6.7 37.8 53.4 6.9 5.2 10.2 16.6 2.0 


0.8 — = 0.4 0.2 2.0 3.4 a. 5 0.4 0.5 1.0 _ 
1.1 0.4 = 0.5 0.3 3.4 5.6 0.8 0.4 0.7 1.4 — 
1.0 0.4 _ 0.5 0.3 4.7 7.3 0.8 0.4 0.9 1.6 0.3 
4.1 od a 1.0 0.6 11.3 11.0 1.0 0.4 | 0.5 2.7 = 
4.7 0.5 0.2 1.2 1.0 12.4 11.4 1.6 0.9 1.5 2.8 - 
3.4 1.4 0.3 261 1.7 16 18.6 2.7 2.4 4.0 5.5 0.3 
3.3 - 1.6 24.0 5.9 19.1 29.1 3.8 Lier 7.8 18.0 - 
3.9 | 20.2 2.0 21.7 5.6 19.3 23.9 3.1 1.4 7.2 12.0 = 
2.1} 10.2 2.2 14.2 4.7 16.9 27.5 3.4 2.5 5. 9.5 1.4 
97.8 = 0.4 9.0 5.6 | 114.9 | 148.3 14.0 5.5 8.5 19.0 - 
136.7 5.6 1.1 12.6 9.0 | 155.7 | 197.0 16.0 5.1 10.7 28.4 =- 
147.9 5.1 1.3 12.5 9.5 | 168.8 | 206.7 17.0 6.2 15.0 34.2) 1.5 
= = my = = = = = = = = Z 
| 


_ - = 1.3 0.8 7.4 12.7 1.4 0.8 1.5 4.7 - 
- 0.7 0.1 1.7 1.0 8.7 18.2 1.6 0.8 2.0 6.0 - 
~ 1.0 0.1 1.8 1.2 9.3 21.9 2.0 1.2 2.3 5.8 0.2 
- = 0.1 0.9 0.4 4.9 4.4 0.7 0.5 0.5 | 1.2 - 
= 0.6 | 0.1 1.8 0.7 6.7 8.7 0.8 0.5 0.6 1.9 - 
- 0.3 0.1 1.0 0.3 4.5 5.9 0.7 0.3 0.4 1.2 - 
97.8 = 0.3 6.8 4.4 | 102.6 | 131.2 11.9 4.2 6.4 13.1 = 
136.7 4.3 0.9 9.1 7.4 | 140.3 | 170.1 13.6 3.8 8.1 20.5 - 
147.9 3.8 1.1 Di, 8.0 | 155.1 | 178.9 14.3 4.7 12.2 | 27.2 1.3 
| 
8.1 = 0.1 2.9 1.7 20.5 30.0 2.7 1.6 2.2 4.8 - 


12.5 1.6 0.4 4.2 3.5 36.9 57.2 5.2 | 2.8 5.4 11.6 - 


2.4 - = 2.2 0.9 11.2 15.1 1.2 0.6 1.0 2.4 - 
7.0 1.3 0.2 3.1 2.3 26.1 38.5 3.2 1.7 3.6 7.6 - 
5.4 1.6 0.3 3.6 267 32.6 47.4 4.9 3.0 +0 9.3 0.2 
5.1 == 0.1 0.6 0.5 7.2 1 5 1.4 0.9 1.1 1.3 = 
4.8 0.2 0.2 0.9 0.9 7.7 16.9 1.9 1.1 1.7 2.0 - 
8.4 0.9 0.4 1.9 1.5 20.2 34.9 3.1 1.9 4.7 5.6 0.2 
—_ -_ = 0.1 0.3 1.5 0.7 ae —" 0.1 1.1 — 
0.2 0.1 - 0.2 0.3 2.5 1.1 = = 0.1 1.9 - 
0.2 0.1 = 0.1 0.3 2.2 0.9 = = 0.1 2.7 - 
0.5 - ~~ = - 0.5 0.7 0.1 = - 0.1 - 
0.6 - - = - 0.6 0.7 0.1 = = 0.1 - 
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Job Content Matrices, Canada and Provinces, 1941, 1951 and 1961— Continued 


Canada Yukon 
and 
Job content level N.W.T. 
Male Female 
—— T thousands 
Vehicle operation: 
MBE oy clin... 5. hac aes Ba nda tes 161.7 0.3 _ 0.7 8.8 6.4 46.7 58.9 Ona Nad 8.9 1437 -_ 
264.6 1.8 Bao PS! 12.8 10.1 74.6 91.6 13.9 10.8 17.6 28.0 - 
344.0 2.6 Ab) 1.5 12.9 10.9 97.1 be br er! 17.4 16.2 28.7 35.9 0.6 
ins = — 0.1 1.4 ORT 3.9 53.9 ed, 1.0 1G 2.6 _ 
24.7 - lel 0.2 iter 120 5.4 7.9 1.3 aed 1.4 3.6 — 
24.2 — Eat 0.1 a heia 0.8 5.1 RS: Los 0.9 EES) 4.2 Oud 
| 105.6 0.2 — 0.5 Lee 4.3 Sb6 39.8 6.0 Sek) 5.6 8.4 ~ 
208. 2 0.9 4.0 Teal 9.7 7.9 61.9 70.7% 10.5 Sai 13.8 Dae _ 
288.2 1.8 Sarl ie 9.9 8.6 Sonu 97.4 14.4 Tees 24.4 28.5 0.5 
29.9 = = Ost dae 0.9 9.4 LOnL 2A 19) 116 Ls in — 
10.4 _ — ~ 0.2 0.2 3.0 4.0 0.9 0.4 Ona 0.9 — 
| 5 _ 0.1 — 0.2 0.2 Or: Ze 0.4 0.3 (ee) O23 — 
| 
| 
8.3 Cae) ~ _ On 0.6 129 Smee 0.6 0.6 0.5 0.6 - 
erie 0.9] 0.4 0.1 ie rieaat 4.3 8.9 1D 1.2 1.6 2.3 = 
| 26.6 0.8 | 0.6 0.2 iba} ie” 5.6 10.5 dee 1.4 PARAS: PAP _ 
1, 064.8 19.0 | - 16.7 37.6 41.8 255.1 270.3 92.3 187.4 141.2 41.6 - 
780.6 Brae | aan) 1 L258 22.8 26.2 192.3 196.5 12.7% 146.6 113.6 Boat =- 
544.7 15.2 1.5 9.0 11.5 12.0 126.6 160.5 58.2 118.2 101.3 21.0 - 
Lads _ _ - 0.1 (Neal 0. 2 0.6 0.2 O22 O38 0.2 — 
2.6 0.1 ~ _ 0.1 Ond 0.4 0.9 0.2 0.3 O53) 0.3 _ 
156 0.1 - — 0.1 Owe (5 0.6 (Op, ab Onl O82 0. 2 = 
Le Zale - - _ Oza _ Onl 0.4 0.1 On? 0. 2 O22 — 
LZ a — —_ Ole _ One 0.4 0.1 0.1 (Oe 0. 2 = 
16 Om — — 0.1 0.1 0.2 Onz (eal Oni O72 0. 2 - 
Ee OSG eee ct oe Res cen ce 630.7 14.1 _- LOR2 DiS 24.3 1330 160.0 54.0 123.9 O22 24.4 a 
a 538. 2 8.1 Dee Boul, 15.4 VUNG 109.3 AS Sine 50. 0 109.1 82.2 1352 - 
385.2 9.0 0.8 5.9 163) feat 75.4 96.5 38.7 85.4 Gon HS = 
431.1 4.9 _ 6.4 ilseal V7.4; |) 2212 109.4 38.0 Goera 48.5 16.8 - 
238.6 230 0.9 4.1 feet 8.3 82.5 62.0 22.4 Siemk 30.9 (a) = 
156.3 66.1 0.6 Sal 4.1 4.8 50.8 62.0 19.3 Saad Bop | 8.6 = 
ee Oe: | rie ee nee 58.3 PAE | _ 0.1 1.5 ieee 14.4 26.6 3.9 4.5 4.0 4.9 = 
93.6 6.9 0.6 0. 2 2.4 1.8 25.3 42.8 6.2 5.4 6.6 9.2 - 
117.8 11.5 1.0 0.3 er | Zed 33.6 59.0 tea oe 7.4 11.9 = 
4.5 0:.2 — _ - _ O65. Le: 0.4 Les 0.9 0.2 — 
10.9 Lae Osa ~ 0.3 0.2 PASS 4.0 0.9 1.9 1.5 0.9 — 
HBS" 2.6 0.1 _ 0.3 0.3 Bin 7.6 0.9 0.5 ney 0) Lad — 
PRES 1.4 _ 0.1 0.8 0.5 iene 12.6 1.9 Derk 1.8 322 - 
35.0 Bad 0.2 0.1 0.9 On, 8.9 io aes ak 260 268 4.3 _ 
50.8 4.9 033 0.1 ive as! 0.9 14.0 24.6 28 Lael 3.6 6.2 - 
2525 pra = _ Oo 0.5: Cant Laan 1.6 ed 1.3 
, > 7 ‘ ‘ Lard _ 
47.7 3.4 0.4 0.1 | es 10 14.0 Dawe aye 15 202 4.0 = 
5305 4.0 0.5 0.1 1.4 ie a L5G 26.:7 3.6 lad 2.8 4.3 = 
IV —1941 5 4 e: = 2 - a 
1951 .... LE 2 cf % a 7 = 3 = = = = 
1961 == = = a = = z = = a ca . a" 
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Job Content Matrices, Canada and Provinces, 1941, 1951 and 1961— Continued 


Yukon 
Job content level 


| canada | 
Alta. 
j wate | Pemae | 


thousands 


Sales—B (Little knowledge): 
Le dee, 6 7 eee ie i i: ae 


123.1 57.7 - 1.1 8.1 5.6 53.1 69.3 10.8 8.2 9.0 15.5 - 
143.7 98.3 5.0 1.4 10.0 1.4 65.8 89.3 13.6 10.8 15.4 23.4 - 
188.6 141.9 6.5 1.5 12.4 9.2 86.8 | 124.3 16.9 13.9 25.4 33.3 0.3 


Lap 079 _ - 0. 3 0. 2 2. 8 3. 4 0. 6 0.3 0.3 0.5 = 

2.3 Toi - _ 0.1 0. 1 059 1.5 0.2 Pa 0.2 0.4 - 
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Job Content Matrices, Canada and Provinces, 1941, 1951 and 1961 — Continued 


Job content level 
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Job Content Matrices, Canada and Provinces, 1941, 1951 and 1961— Continued 
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APPENDIX IIA 
| Mean Earnings by Sex for the Job Content Matrix, Canada, 1961 
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